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THE CRAYON. 



A CALENDAR OF OBSEEVKES, 
Or, Specimens of the greater or less Enjoyment 
which People derive from the World they 
Live in, according to the Number and 
. Healthiness of their Perceptions .' 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

SPKING. 

,: The Mere Lounger. — Sees his face in the 
glass, and yawns. Sees his tailor, who informs 
him that it is spring. Sees several persons, 
horses, and suits of clothes in Bond street. 
Sees some pretty faces. Sees a great deal of 
green and white in the milliners' shops, and 
thinks the country must be getting pretty. 
Takes a ride round the Regent's Park, and sees 
Jones. 

" The Mere Man of Busi?iess. — Sees his 
clerks or apprentices up. Sees his customers 
come in all day. Sees their money. Sees 
faces occasionally go by. Sees shelves and 
bundles all about him. Sees his lawyer and 
broker. Sees dinner with brief transport, just 
time enough to get an indigestion. Sees to his 
accounts in the evening, and endeavors to think 
himself a happy man. 

" The Mere Sportsman. — Sees a. fox. Sees 
him several times over. Sees a girl's com- 
plexion and ankles. Sees his friends all drunk 
after dinner. 

" The Mere Sedentary Liver. — Sees his tongue 
in the glass. Sees the fine weather, and calls 
to mind all that the poets have said about 
it. Takes his first walk this year, and sees 
numberless things, but all discoloured and 
half pleasant. Goes home and sees with de- 
light a new packet of books. Beads an ac- 
count of a man who saw a spectre, and almost 
sees it himself. Goes to bed, and sees in his 
sleep a vision shockingly mixed up of oddity 
and horror. 

" The Observer of Nature. — Sees the first 
spring day and leaps up with transport. Sees 
a world full of beauty and pleasure even in 
towns. Sees the young and fair abroad, and 
sees their lovely countenances and minds. 
Sees the white pigeons careering round the 
steeple, the horses issuing forth with new 
strength and sprightliness, the dog scampering 
about his master in hopes he is going towards 
the fields, and hyacinths, narcissuses, and vio- 
lets in the green markets : and seeing these, he 
cannot but hasten the faster to see the country. 
Instead of reading his book at home, he takes it 
with him, and sees what the poets describe. 
He sees the returning blue of the sky, the birds 
all in motion, the glancing showers, the after- 
laughing sun, the maiden blossoms in the gar- 
dens, the thickening leanness of the hedges, the 
perfect young green of the meadows, the bust- 
ling farm-yards, the far prospects, the near and 
odorous bowers, the bee bounding forth with 
his deep song through the lightsome atmo- 
sphere, the kids leaping, the cattle placidly 
grazing, the rainbow spanning the hills in its 
beauty and power, the showers again, the blue 
sky again, the sun triumphing over the moisture 
like bright eyes above dewy lips, the perfumed 
evening, the gentle and the virgin moon. Go- 
ing home, he sees everything again with the 
united transport of health and imagination, and 
in his dreams sees his friend and his mistress as 
happy as himself. 

SUMMER. 

" The Mere Lounger. — Goes into the coun- 
try to see Jones. Sees Jones. Sees some 
horses. Sees little else in the country but the 
absence of town. Is shown a prospect, and 
sees in it a considerable resemblance to a scene 
at the opera. Sees a storm, and hopes it won't 
••ain next Wednesday. 

"The Mere Man of Business. — Is sorry to 
see the town so empty. Sees some flowers at 
the door, but declines buying any, because he 



will not give the price asked by a half-penny. 
Sees some new dishes on his table at dinner, 
and has a remote notion that he enjoys himself. 
Feels himself half stifled with the weather, the 
dust, the close shop, and repletion ; and sees 
the pavement before his door watered with a 
tin canister, in liquid lines of refreshment a 
quill thick. 

" The Mere Sportsman. — Sees a hare. Sees 
a friend in a ditch. Does not see him out. 
Sees, in a transport of rage, the hounds at fault. 
Goes to angle, to settle his spirits ; and with 
considerable relief, sees several fish drawn gasp- 
ing out of the water with a hook in their jaws, 
and a salmon crimped alive. 

" The Mere Sedentary Liver. — Sees with de- 
light the flowers in his window, and vows 
every day that he will go out the next. Sees, 
with an exclamation of regret, while he is yet 
reading, the servant come in every day to say 
dinner is ready. Sees motes before his eyes. 
Sees himself, with great disgust, getting corpu- 
lent, which is very unlike the Greek forms, or 
the admirable Crichton. Sees his friend sick in 
bed with staying at home, and wonders how 
anybody can do so. Bouses up the bad humors 
in his blood with one walk instead of twenty, 
and sees it is hopeless to struggle with his dis- 
order. Sees more beauties than ever in his 
authors, but a great falling off in the world he 
so admired when a lad. 

" The Observer of Nature. — Sees the early 
sun striking magnificently into the warm mists 
in the streets, as if it measured them with its 
mighty rule. Sees other effects of this kind, 
worthy of the pencil of Canaletto. Sees a 
thousand shapes and colors of beauty as the 
day advances. Sees the full multitude of sum- 
mer flowers, with all their gorgeous hues of 
scarlet, purple, and gold ; roses, carnations, 
and amaranths, wall-flowers, lupins, larkspurs, 
campanulas, golden-rods, orchis, nasturchiums, 
&c, &c, and the Maragon lily, or Greek hya- 
cinth. And then he sees the world with a 
Greek sight, as well as his own, and enjoys his 
books over again. And then he sees the world 
in a philosophic light, and then again in a 
purely imaginative one, and then in one purely 
simple and childlike ; and every way in which 
he turns the face of nature, he finds some new 
charm of feature or expression, something won- 
derful to admire, something affectionate to love. 
Sees or fancies in some green and wateiy spot, 
the white sheep-shearing. Sees the odorous 
haymaking. Sees the landscape with a more 
intent perfectness from the silence of the birds. 
Sees the insects at their tangled and dizzy 
play ; and fancies, what he well knows, how 
beautiful they must look, some with then-paint- 
ed or transparent wings, others with their little 
trumpets and airy-nodding plumes. Sees the 
shady richness of the trees ; the swallows dart- 
ing about like winged thoughts; the cattle 
standing with cool feet in the water ; the young 
bathers trailing themselves along the streams, 
or flitting about the sward amidst the breath- 
ing air. Sees the silver clouds which seem to 
look out their way, far through the sky. Sees 
the bees at work in their hurrying communities, 
or wandering ones rushing into the honeyed 
arms of the flowers. Sees the storm coming up 
in its awful beauty, to refresh the world ; the 
angel-like leaps of the fiery lightning ; and the 
gentle and full rain following the thunder, like 
love ushered by mightiness. 

"Divine Nature! And thou, when the 
touch of sympathy has made thee wise, diviner 
human nature ! how is he stricken dumb who 
would attempt to record the smallest part of 
the innumerable joys of your intercourse ! He 
becomes as mute as your own delight, when 
mind 'hangs enamored' over beauty." 



Nature and Idea cannot be separated, without 
destroying Art as well as life. — Goethe. 



ON THE TRUE SPIBIT OF CEITICISM IN RE- 
LATION 10 THE FINE ARTS. 

BY WILHELM SCIUDOV, 

Formerly Director of the Dimel&orf Academy of Arte. 

All criticism, in my opinion, should spring 
from a sentiment of good-will, from a love of 
truth, from a desire of conducting to perfection 
the talent upon which it is exercised. In order 
to arrive at the delivery of an enlightened judg- 
ment upon a picture, a judgment which confirms 
first impressions by a profound and rational 
analysis, the following are the steps which, 
from my own experience, appear to be the surest. 

In every work of Art really worthy of that 
title is discovered a thought, which in the 
artist's mind has already before its execution 
been clad in a picturesque form; this principle 
is equally applicable to subjects of a high order, 
and to those of an inferior class. I may even 
say, that in a simple copy from nature it will 
be easy to detect, if to the power of imagining, 
the artist has added the art of appropriating, 
the characteristic physiognomy of the object 
imitated. Whoever is endowed with a poetic 
soul will know how to give to a single portrait 
a more animated expression than he who has 
only studied the materiality of Art. We meet 
with portraits in which, as in a biography, we 
seem to read all the events which have left im- 
pressions on the minds of those who are repre- 
sented. The thought, then, will be the first 
thing to which a true critic will direct his chief 
attention. He will first examine if the thought 
which the artist has conceived be that which 
would naturally arise from the subject repre- 
sented — if the manner in which he has expound- 
ed it has rendered that thought clear to the 
spectator — if, in fact, he has known how to lay 
hold of that which is characteristic of the actors 
in the scene represented in his work. 

The practised eye of a connoisseur will know 
how to recognize, in spite of faults of execution, 
the merit of the conception ; and it is thus he 
will discover talent in an artist, even before the 
artist himself has been able to acquire and mas- 
ter the knowledge and practice necessary to give 
beautiful forms to the objects which he has been 
able to conceive. I repeat, then, that what 
should, before all, fix the attention of the Critic, 
is a due appreciation of the original idea. To 
develop this idea. — that is to say, to give it a 
form, by the help of which it is made visible — 
such is the aim of the painter in employing form 
and color. 

Now, since in painting, color cannot exist 
without form, it is quite natural to examine the 
style of the forms by means of which the idea is 
expressed. Let, then, the critic notice if every- 
thing is natural in the action of the figures re- 
presented, and if all their parts be combined in 
true proportions. But to be able to deliver a 
well-founded opinion, it is necessary to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the laws of proportion ; 
these are more especially to be seen in a high 
degree of perfection in the works of the ancients : 
it is necessary to possess a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy and perspective, added to the prac- 
tice of seeing, and judging those great works of 
Art, recognized to be such by artists of mature 
experience — matters which unfortunately are 
little thought of by those who proclaim their 
opinions, or rather impose them on the public. 

Color demands a still larger and more labo- 
rious course of study. The study of the pheno- 
mena of light, as well in nature as in the great 
works of Art, can only be pursued with com- 
plete success when the man who gives himself 
up to it is endowed with a visual organ of suf- 
ficient delicacy ; and this gift is not so common 
as many an incompetent critic may think. 

In regard to execution, we find that many 
people attach great importance to what they 
call "freedom of touch." Doubtless, it is not 
to be denied, that there is a great charm attach- 
ed to a work in which the spontaneous idea qf 
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the artist is perceived in his freedom and facility ; 
but it must not be forgotten, that true facility 
of execution can only result from a profound 
knowledge of the subject treated, and over 
which a thorough mastery has been acquired. 
There are artists of immortal celebrity, whose 
works have no claim to this freedom, and this 
modest reserve on their part, may perhaps be 
attributed to the very earnestness with which 
they have studied nature; since, little satisfied 
with themselves, they preferred to investigate 
further and further still, and showed in this as 
much application as would have done credit to 
mere students. Such efforts in great masters 
are always evidence of a noble and conscientious 
delicacy. I have no hesitation in declaring that 
such minds, while their physical powers are 
true to them, so far from producing a succession 
of inferior works, arealways in a state of progress. 

The advantages which result from facility of 
execution depend greatly upon contingencies; 
and, as far as my own opinion goes, I attach 
little value to it, unless as the result of pro- 
found knowledge. 

After having shown how an inquiring mind 
forms its judgment by slow degrees, and shuns 
with equal care that false enthusiasm which too 
easily springs up in minds of a generous and 
impressible character, and that cold reasoning 
which receives no impression at all, far be it 
from me to advise him who examines a picture 
to proceed at first so methodically, for every 
work of Art should be examined in the same 
spirit it is conceived in. The artist brings to 
his work all the energies of his soul, therefore 
take you care in your judgment to distinguish 
between imagination, sentiment, and thought — 
all these powers are in equal force here. This 
is especially to be seen in classical compositions. 
Let, then, the critic remain passive, and leave 
himself to be acted upon by the work before 
him ; let him then consider it attentively, so 
that the very spirit of the work may speak to 
him in his own language ; and even as the 
artist in the expression of the idea has entrusted 
to reason the care of scrutinizing, of weighing, 
and of rejecting the materials to be. employed, 
so the true connoisseur, making use also of his 
reason, should examine and weigh the impres- 
sions he first receives, to the end that he may 
separate the false from the true. 

Those who are born with a true genius for 
criticism (and it is those only who should be 
permitted to deliver their judgments to the pub. 
lie), are generally correct in their first impres 
sinns; but when it becomes necessary to give a 
reason for their belief, and to communicate 
their impressions to others, they must have re- 
course to mental labor, and the method such as 
I have pointed out, seems to me to lead most 
surely to the desired end. 

Thus a superficial, ill-natured, and personal 
critic, appears to me despicable, to the same 
extent that I esteem a judicious and even se- 
vere one, provided that the severity arises from 
a love of truth. It is proved by experience, 
that we cannot always judge soundly of the 
productions of one's own mind; it is proper, 
then, to abstain from regarding with mockery 
and ill-will the works of those artists who ex- 
hibit a true love of Art and an earnest desire to 
improve themselves. Sarcasm and irony should 
be exercised, then, only against self-conceit, even 
though joined to great powers ; in such a case 
only can irony be useful; for self-esteem, ad- 
vancing in a false direction, can the more easily 
deceive and seduce itself the more it is accom- 
panied by talent. Since the production of a 
work of Art, of whatever class, demands the 
conjunction and activity of the highest faculties 
with which the Creator has endowed the soul 
of man — a feeling of imagination and of thought 
— and since the domain of the artist is altoge- 
ther ideal and boundless, it is kindness and 
love, not irony and sarcasm that should await 
upon the efforts of those who have entered on 
so noble a calling. 
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Florence, January IT, 1954. 

My Dear Mr. Crayon: — I understand 
you have started a publication devoted to 
the interests and promotion of the Fine 
Arts in America. I am glad to hear it. 
It shows that the great -work of progress 
in the United States has another and effi- 
cient hand laid to it, in good earnest. Allow 
me to offer the hearty welcome and sym- 
pathy of a fellow-laborer in the same field. 

Go on, Mr. Crayon, and may we meet 
together in the glorious consummation of 
our high purposes, the realizing of an era 
for our country that shall more than equal, 
eclipse the days of a Tenth Leo and a Lo- 
renzo di Medici. May we be there to greet 
each other in mutual congratulation on the 
happy results of our labors in the good 
cause, and to exclaim before an acknow- 
ledging world " we did it." 

I have but one objection to your paper — 
its name. I do not like it. In my opinion 
The Crayon is all stuff — obsolete and be- 
hind the times. The great lever to set the 
ball in motion is the Old Masters. We 
should be above going back. As a nation, 
we are already too great and glorious to 
start at the beginning of anything. The 
start we must make in the Fine Arts should 
be at the very point of excellence, where 
the old masters left off. It is most consis- 
tent with the true American principle; 
nothing less should we aspire to. We are 
the people to do it: and we will. Rely 
upon it, at the very first leap we shall not 
only astonish the old world, but run it «ut 
of sight; and they will have to come to us 
to learn of Art, as they have been obliged 
Jo do, to learn how to build steamships. 

How, it may be asked, are we to obtain 
such a start as the leaving-off-place of the 
old masters, comparatively destitute, as we 
are, of examples of their great achieve- 
ments ? This shall be shortly answered — 
we shall have them — and I am he that will 
accomplish it — I announce the fact, in ad- 
vance, and do it fearlessly. I never yet 
failed in anything I have set my mind to, 
and I should like to know the thing that 
can not be done as well as another, when a 
true-blooded American sets about it. 

In this spirit I have begun the collection of 
a gallery of works by the old masters, which 
I intend shall be the most perfect that has 
ever been made— with, possibly, the excep- 
tion of the Louvre in the time of Napoleon. 
I doubt not that when the matter becomes 
known to the world, attempts will be made 
to divert this great national boon from our 
country. Fear not. It will be useless. 
No temptations can affect the integrity of 
my purposes. I look, beyond all insignifi- 
cant considerations of the present, to the 
higher ambition of future usefulness to njy 
country. 

My collection, I intend, when completed, 
to present to our city of Manhattan, with 
express stipulations that a superb building 
shall be erected for its preservation, and 
free admission allowed to the public, on 
all occasions, with the privilege of copying 
to artists. This privilege, however, to be 
restricted so far that no copy shall be made 
of the exact size of the original; lest, at 
some future time, the" copy should be pass- 
ed off for the genuine work — thus raising 



questions as to its authenticity. Further 
precaution should be taken, that no original 
on panel shall be copied on panel, and if on 
canvas, some other material should be em- 
ployed. I shall further require that every 
work shall be secured under plate glass, 
with a case closed by double locks, the 
keys of which shall be under special charge 
of the mayor of the city, never to be used 
unless by express act of the corporation. 
My motive for this precaution, is to avoid 
the risk of copies being exchanged for ori- 
ginals — as has been often done in the gal- 
leries of Europe. 

The idea of forming such a collection, 
occurred to my mind many years ago. 
" Great oaks from little acorns grow ;" and 
I am not ashamed to confess, that this acorn 
fell, from a catalogue of " sale of valuable 
and rare works by the old masters," which, 
by some unaccountable chance, came under 
the hammer of our ancient friend Levy. 
Unfortunately it did not meet my eye until 
the sale was over, and then, to my surprise, 
I ascertained that an undoubtedly original 
picture by Michael Angelo had been sacri- 
ficed for nine dollars — two Correggiosat six 
dollars each, and four Raphaels had only 
fetched fifteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents — frames included. At tho same time 
many other productions of illustrious mas- 
ters of Art were sold at similar rates. 
About the same time chance also threw in 
my way a statement in one of the Sunday 
papers, that for a little picture by Correggio, 
just a foot square, I dare not say how many 
thousand pounds had been paid in England; 
and that the French government had offer- 
ed ten thousand pounds for a picture by 
Sebastian del Piombo — a mere scholar of 
Michael Angelo — which had been refused. 
Is it possible, thought I, sucli ignorance can 
exist in the old world, especially in the land 
of our forefathers, of the real value of 
works of ancient Art. I also learned, with 
amazement, of the fabulous prices said to 
have been paid, both in England and on the 
continent, for works by living artists, and 
took no little pains to assure myself of the 
fact, that our own first-rate artists would 
gladly execute works five times as largo for 
five per cent, of the money. 

I became restless in the routine of duller: 
business in which I was engaged, and long- 
ed to'be at work upon a field, to which I 
feel myself peculiarly qualified. I kept my 
secret, however, brooded over and matured 
my plans, and at last, making a lucky hit, 
by selling out in just the knick of time, 
here I am over head and ears in the great 
work. 

At first I felt inclined to be sly in my'' 
movements, and, Indian like, to cover up 
my tracks as I went, to avoid followers. 
But, with the greatness and glory of the 
.undertaking my ideas have expanded. I 
find the field of labor far more ample than 
I anticipated, and room enough for others 
who may be ambitious of emulating my ex- 
ample. Indeed, my chief purpose in ad- 
dressing this letter to you is, that the infor- 
mation it contains may be as widely circu- . 
lated as possible, and that many prevailing 
errors as to the feasibility of procuring au- 
thentic works by the old masters, at very 
reduced and reasonable prices, may be cor-t 
rected. 

These errors have arisen from a variety 
of causes. It has even been asserted that 
the finest works by the old masters are not 



